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AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, 


SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


For ALMA MatEr’s Sakg.”—Strenuvus efforts made in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary College building fund—Dr. Coates’ plan—it is the most practical 
—little time has passed since its inauguration and yet it gives encouraging 
prospects of success—nearly twenty thousand dollars already promised—shall 
outside contributions be sought ?—would it not injure our esprit de corps ?—let 

the enterprise remain in the hands of the alumni. Unirep STaTEs VETERINARY 
Mepicat AssooraTion.—A few days longer before it is called to order—strong 
exertions made by all to ensure its success—our fears ill-founded—Dr. Hoskins’ 
answer to the open letter of Dr. Williams—a reply to it—everything is explained 
satisfactorily, and now ‘‘ on to Chicago ”—the last communication from Secretary 
Hoskins. Spro1rat Noticg.—Dr. P. Paquin, one of our best contributors—his 
communications will receive proper attention in our next. 


“FoR ALMA MATER’s SAKE.’—Under this heading we 
called the attention of our readers, in our last issue, to the 
strenuous efforts made by the officers of the American Veter- 4 
inary College to raise sufficient funds for the erection of a new | 
college building, and referred them especially to the plan last — 
submitted by one of the alumni of the College, Dr. Coates. oe 
This is probably the most practical of any which has been 
submitted, and its business-like character forms a strong plea — 
in favor of its adoption. Although only a very brief period _ 
has elapsed since any active steps were taken to collect, the © r 
various loans which in their aggregate are to make up the | -. 
amount needed, it gives us great gratification to be oi 2 


to state that already the prospect of the entire success of the 


undertaking may be looked upon as haying almost passed in . 


toa certainty. Only a few—a very few—persons have been a 
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approached, and yet the presentation of the plan has already 
been responded to by subscriptions amounting to upwards of 
nineteen thousand dollars. Circulars have been ‘nailed to the 
entire body of alumni, but from many of them answers have 
not yet reached Dr. Coates. There can be but little doubt 
remaining that the entire sum solicited will soon be secured 
from those to whom circulars have been addressed. The 
officers have been accustomed to depend upon the alumni, 
and their past acts have so warranted this confidence that it 
has given them a right still to exercise it. It can scarcely be 
supposed, therefore, that in this last and critical juncture, they 
will remain deaf to the call and jeopardize the chances of suc- 
cess, now so fair. A call for outside contributions might be 
an easy and judicious measure, and facilitate the collection of 
the balance of the thirty thousand dollars required, but, would 
not this expedient greatly detract from the credit of the pro- 
fession for their past liberality, and seriously wound the espr7z 
de corps which ought to be cultivated among the brethren? 
No, let the honor of the enterprise remain among ourselves, 
and be retained where it belongs, as the rightful due of the 
alumni to constitute a perpetual memorial of their faithful- 
ness in “standing by their Alma Mater.” 
UNITED STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

A few days longer and the annual meeting of the United 
States Veterinary Medical Association will be called to order 
in Chicago. The programme has been carefully prepared, 
papers have been promised which are likely to call for inter- 
esting discussions, a large delegation of veterinarians from the 
East is expected to leave New York on the Sunday pre- 
vious, and, to crown all these efforts with success, our col- 
leagues of the West are now using strenuous exertions to 
make this great gathering of veterinarians the most impor- 
tant that has ever taken place in this country. This meeting 
will have for result not only a great advance in the profession. 
but will mark in the history of the American veterinary pro- 
fession a great date—the union of veterinarians from all parts 
of the land and the consolidation of the United States Veter- 
inary Medical Association. There was in the organization of 
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EDITORIAL. 


such a grand meeting a great many difficulties to overcome, 
The committee of arrangements must certainly have had 
much to do, and, in the presence of their various projects, it 
cannot be surprising if some possible oversight seemed to 
have occurred and misunderstandings to have arisen. Hence 
the expression of our fears ina previous number of the REVIEw, 
and also those of our correspondent and friend, Dr. W. L. 
Williams, in his open letter of last July. But these have all 
been allayed. The correspondence of Dr. Hoskins and Dr. 
Williams, which we here publish, has arranged and explained 
all difficulties, and all fears that the most friendly and harmon- 
ious feelings will not prevail, have now vanished. Everything 
is now satisfactory, the trip is arranged, the programme 
definitely laid out, the trains are secured, and now “ All aboard 
for Chicago,” to meet on the third Tuesday of September in 
the large Lecture Hall of the Auditorium Building. 

We give here the two latest letters from Dr. Hoskins and 
Dr. Wilkame relating to the subject, brought on 7” the ope 
letter of the latter. ahs 


[Repty To OPEN Lerrer]. 


To Dr. W. L. Williams : 

Dear Sir:—In reply to the open letter published in the July number of the 
RkvIEw, permit me to make a few notes on the past history of the United States 
Veterinary Medical Association. It has always in the past confined its pro- 
gramme to members of its organization, and only by special request, given by a 
unanimous vote, allowed outside papers to be read at its meetings. I have per- 
sonally attended these meetings since it honored me with an election, and I have 
yet to attend one which, to me, did not prove instructive, and I have yet to 
receive of one of its members a resignation on the grounds of failure to perform 
its duties. On my accession to the office of Secretary, a careful review of its 
work for the past twenty-five years, its records and lists of members, led me to 
feel that its greatest weakness was not in the ability and worth of its members, 
but in the one fact that the preponderance of its members was east of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. Conferring with the higher officers of the Association, and 
with their approval, I commenced, over one year ago, to develop an interest in 
the Association among the Western members of the profession. In conjunction 
with our President, we carefully selected for resident State Secretaries the best 
that our list afforded. With these members as a working body, I suggested to 
them the advisability of working up sufficient interest to command our Asso- 
ciation to again make the West a visit. After many months of persistent work, 
in the face of much opposition arising from reminiscences of the Cincinnati 
meeting, we brought sufficient influence to secure a meeting in Chicago for 
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September, and now, for the first time, is sounded the alarm that the meeting would. 
is 10 be a failure. Whence comes the signal? From within the Association’s and a k 
hody? No; it comes from one outside of its number—from one who, but a in furtl 
few years since, had his name dropped for non-payment of initiation fee and will be 
dues. Should this, I ask, deter us from continuing the effort, lessening our await t 
zeal to exhibit to others the desire we have to fraternize with them, to mingle F« 
with them and make stronger the common ties that bind us together; make establi 
broader and grander the common work we are welded together to perform? should 
And why are we thus criticised because we have adopted a plan to go West in proper 
a body, and, to make as good a showing as possible, have offered such induce- year, | 
ments as we could secure to draw not only those who were favorable toa list of 
Western meeting of the Association, but also those who were against the pro- the W 
ject? The manner in which we reach Chicago should be a matter of very little partici 
importance to any Westerner. We are not going there for a national show. positio 
We are visiting Chicago with only the interest of the whole profession at heart. nied tc 
We have chosen it for the place of our annual meeting for 1890 to prove In 
unfounded the insinuation that we do not want Western veterinarians; to dis- 1s 
pose of the argument that we do not join them because the distance to our our de 
meetings is too great, and that we never hold any accessible to the majority of bers p) 
our members. We have taken every method known to us to inform the entire 
West of the project, and have asked that the matter be brought before all your 
State Associations, so that no one could again flaunt the excuse that the time 
and date of the meeting were unknown. We have lost no opportunity to avail 
ourselves of every offer made to make our programme instructive and highly 
entertaining, and no more lucid and valuable writers exist on this continent 
than are assured by the names of Profs. Liautard, Salmon and Huidekoper. 
No names of members from the West were debarred, nor have any requests 
from Western members of the Association been denied. Our programme is not 
closed yet. and any new papers from any source will be announced. Surely, it fullest 
was not expected that we, an Association beyond the Allegheny Mountains, Bt 
should seek the kindness and courtesies of the West and prove so discourteous may a 
as to ask them not only to receive and entertain us, but also to provide the pro- those 
gramme on which our minds and thoughts would feed. We may be lazy, but V 
we are too gentlemanly to do this. York, 
Our programme is not made by drafting members, but it is by solicitation ing of 
on the part of the sub-committee, together with the officers. In this way we thorot 
have secured the names of those already announced, and past experience of and ¢ 
one-day meetings proved them too short for the transaction of our business and moul¢ 
the proper hearing and discussion of one paper. It was for this reason, more 
than any other, that no further exertions have been made to enlarge the pro- 
gramme, as the long-continued sessions in the past, from 9 A. M. to 6, 7 or 8 P. 
M., have proved very tiresome, and thus adjournments without discussion or 
consideration of papers and reports of the utmost importance. This accounts 
largely to-day for the imperfect records of our Association. To avoid this we 
had decided this year to utilize the first day in the transaction of routine busi- 
ness and hearing of committee reports, and in this direction have urged the 
various committees to mak? the most comprehensive reports possible, on the 
grouads of their being assured a full hearing and due consideration. This 
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EDITORIAL. 


would leave the entire second day to the reading of papers and their discussion, 
and a knowledge of the subjects of three of these papers has lessened our zeal 
in further extruding the efforts to enlarge the programme, because these papers _ 
will be fruitful of wide and interesting consideration and discussion. Weyet 
await the announcement of the title of the fourth paper. 

For the first time in the history of the Association we have altered the law 
established by twenty-five years’ usage, that a name presented for membership 
should be laid over for consideration until the following meeting, thus affording 
proper time for the examination of the proposed member’s credentials. This 
year, by special resolution of the comitia minora, we decided to hold open the 
list of applicants until September 1st, in order that the proposed members from 
the West would be enabled to become fully fledged members in time for active 
participation in the transactions of the Chicago meeting. For exhibiting a dis- 
position of unusual kindness to Western veterinarians, always in the past de- 
nied to applicants in the East, we are again severely criticised. 

In answer to your questions: 

1st. Our Association’s past record is the only answer we have to make in 
our dealings with graduates from regularly organized colleges; our list of mem- 
bers proves the worth of our record so far. 

2d. The Chicago meeting is to be the twenty-seventh annual {meeting of 
the United States Veterinary Medical Association. 

8d. Our small list of members in the West, and their extreme modesty in 
not suggesting more than one of their number for a place on the programme, 
and our knowledge of the importance of the papers, so far offered for considera- 
tion at this meeting. 

4th. The most cordial welcome it is within our power to extend to you; as 
to the unanimous election, I cannot vouch for that. It requires only a two-thirds 
vote for election, and this accomplished, you will be accorded at this meeting the 
fullest privileges of membership that we can confer. 

5th. No; we shall stand ready to make you further concessions as such 
may arise or be asked for, in the same spirit of kindness and fraternal bonds as 
those already conceded you. 

We ask at your hands in Chicago, as has been conceded us in Boston, New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Baltimore, a generous welcome, a strengthen- 
ing of the fraternal relations and common purpose that draws us together, and a 
thorough amalgamation with us in all your strength of numbers, zeal of work 
and common interest in the noble structure given to our hands and minds to 
mould into a grand and completed work. ‘Ss 

Very truly yours, 
W. Horaog Hoskins, Secretary. 
Chairman of Sub-Committee of Arrangements. 


a [ANSWER TO THE ABOVE]. 


W. H. Hoskins, D.V.8S., Secretary 'and Chairman Sub-Committee of Arrange- 


ments. 
Derar Srr.—Your letter in the August Journal in reply to mine in the July 


REVIEW, contains more in quantity and quality of fraternal feeling of Eastern 
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toward Western veterinarians than had previously gained publicity through the from a 
press. The West desired such declaration of fraternity, and it was largely ex- which 
ploratory, for the purpose of discovering if such feeling existed in the East, that after di 
my first letter was written. Hence its main object has:been realized in a very sat- bility ¢ 
isfactory manner. desired 
Incorporated in your letter, however, are some statements which deserve W: 
comment. brough 
At the outset, in saying: “It [the United States Veterinary Medical Asso- Wester 
ciation] has always in the past confined its programme to members of its organi- an ear] 
zation, and only by special request, given by unanimous vote, allowed outside of your 
papers to be read at its meetings,” you would apparently have the readers of the and ob: 
Journal infer that my open letter was the result of wounded vanity at not being brough 
accorded a place on your programme. As this subject was not broached in my It. 
letter, it would appear incompetent in your reply, and since I have at no time as larg 
and in no manner asked or desired the honor, nor authorized any friend to speak excelle: 
for me in the matter, it would appear that you were laboring under a misappre- Salmor 
hension. But were the suggestions as to my motive well placed, your statements bnsines 
as to usage seem at variance with the records of your society, since in your own our hea 
city, Philadelphia, at your meeting of September 20th, 1886, a paper was read amalga 
by an eminent gentleman who was not only not a member, but if your title V. them s 
S. means anything, he was not even eligible to membership and was not on your 
honorary roll. It is abundantly safe to say that he was invited, not suffered to 
read his paper after reverently begging the favor. offerin; 
You grow phenomenally and unnecessarily eloquent over the fact that the States ° 
published criticism came not from a member, but from one ‘‘ who but a few resenta 
years since had his name dropped for non-payment of initiation fee and dues.” veterin 
You failed to add the very material fact, that I did not apply for membership, meetin, 
as I was aware that all your meetings were held one thousand miles distant, out whole, 
of financial reach of a young, struggling Western veterinarian, and it was for the the ele’ 
purpose of breaking down this barrier between you and the mass of Western W: 
veterinarians that we urged you to hold a Western meeting. I can scarcely be- value t 
lieve that your society makes a practice of electing veterinarians to membership said an 
without their having applied, and then pays you asalary asits authorized mouth- for tha 
piece tu belittle those who find it impracticable to accept the proffered honor. the pro 
To your claim that ‘‘No names of members from the West have been de- 
barred [from programme] nor have any requests from Western members of the 
Association been denied,” we would say that Western veterinarians, whether mt 
members or not, are not likely to beg for a place, nor is it plain why you should Th 
expect them to do so, when by your own admission and records, your procure Associ: 
Eastern papers from members and non-members by the active solicitation of your gradual 
committee, while among the one thousand Western veterinarians you solic. ted no the Ant 
papers, with one exception, until after my open letter, and accorded them very Septem 
scant attention, not even deigning to answer an urgent business letter from your Th 
fellow-officer, State Secretary Butler, who, galled and disheartened by your the mo 
silence, was finally driven to withdraw his paper, partially promised to your pleasan 
President. It 
It has become quite evident that the unpleasant tangle in which we are in- middle 
is in the if wholly, to a very natural error; you broke away 
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ough the from a time honored precedent to hold a meeting in the West, of an Association 
gely ex- which by holding its meetings in the East, has remained essentially Eastern, and 
ast, that after deviating from that precedent as to location, you overlooked the advisa- 
very sat- bility of departing from custom in other matters as well, thus threatening the 
desired harmony between programme and place. 
deserve Whatever may be said of its drawbacks, public agitation of the subject has 
brought forth such frank and candid expressions of fraternal feeling toward 
al Asso- Western veterinarians that it is very evident that your actions and utterances of 
} organi- an earlier date failed to faithfully express the prevailing sentiments of the body 
outside of your society or of your own personal feelings, after more careful reflection 
rs of the and observation under the new conditions and from the new point of view, 
ot being brought about by change of location. 
d in my It now remains only for Western veterinarians to attend the Chicago meeting 
no time as largely as possible; to enter fully and heartily into the enjoyment of your very 
10 speak excellent programme, the worth of which is fully assured by the names of Drs. 
isappre- Salmon, Huidekoper and Liautard; to mingle cautiously and courteously in the 
tements bnsiness and social life of the society, and above all to demonstrate beyond doubt 
yur OWN our hearty fraternal feeling toward Eastern veterinarians, becoming thoroughly 
yas read amalgamated with them in a truly grand national organization, and extending to 
title V. them so cordial a welcome, that not only will they rejoice for having come 
on your among us, but will look gladly forward to an early return to the West. 
ered to The meeting will prove one of unusual importance to the profession at large, 
offering as it does by far the best opportunity in its history for the United 
that the States Veterinary Medical Association to become, in the highest sense, the rep- 
ta few resentative national veterinary society of the United States, and to this end all 
| dues.” veterinarians from every section, who can possible do so, should attend the 
ership, meeting, and laying wholly aside all sectional or personal feeling, unite in one 
int, out whole, with no East, West, North or South, and with but one object in view— 
for the the elevation of the profession. 
Vestern With the sincere wish that the Chicago meeting may prove of very great 
ely be- value to the society and profession, and heartily assuring you that what has been 
bership said and done, however erratic or misguided, has been inspired only by a desire 
mouth- for that justice and respect of which we are now assured, to the large section of 
nor. the profession of which Iam amember, __ 
een de- I remain yours truly, ae 
should The Committee of Arrangements of the United States Veterinary Medical 
rocure Association takes this opportunity of extending a cordial invitation to every 
of your graduate of veterinary science in good standing in the United States to attend 
ted no the Annual Meeting, in the Recital Hall of the Auditorium Building in Chicago, 
n very September 16th and 17th, 1890. 
n your The special train from the East. leaving New York City about 8 a.m. on 
p your the morning of September 14th, offers great inducements in lower rates for a 
» your pleasant way of journeying to the convention. 
; It is expected that one and one-third rates will be granted on all lines in the 
are i- middle district (between the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains) converging in 
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G. W. BUTLER. 
| Chicago, to all those who attend this meeting. These rates may be obtained by after | 


application to the Secretary. . night 
The committee beg to announce that the title of a paper to be read a by Prof. ¥: 


Liautard of New York is on ‘‘ Veterinary Jurisprudence.” stall ‘ 
The address of welcome on behalf of the western members of the profes- ially 
sion, will be delivered by Dr. W. L. Williams, V.S., President of the Illinois cles a 
State Veterinary Medical Association, and responded to by the President of the affecti 
Association, Dr. Charles B. Michener, of New York. the st 
The meeting will close with a banquet on the evening of the 17th. The . | 
programme of the meeting will be ready for delivery on September 1st, and will inc! in 
contain all the details and necessary information, and will be sent to all who retain 
apply to the Secretary, W 
W. Horace Hoskins, 
c 12 South 87th St., Philadelphia. ying 
SPECIAL NoTICE.—Amongst our most ardent collabora- 
tors we must mention the name of Dr. Paul Paquin. The aig 
doctor has recently favored us with two fresh communications, saad 
the result of his investigations on Texas fever and anthrax. bl 
An unusual amount of material received for this publication ad = 
has so far prevented our doing justice to these excellent papers, a 
but in presenting him this apology for our delay in printing 5. ee 
them, we can assure him that we will do justice to him in one ante 
of our early issues. reer 
tained 
gas, an 
ORIGINAL, ARTICLES. 
of whi 
RABIES AND STRONGYLUS TETRACANTHUS, 
| AS A COINCIDENCE IN THE HORSE. , 
By G. W. Butier, V. §., Circleville, Ohio. my dis 
A Paper read before the Ohio Veterinary Medical Association. dicatec 
to Pro 
It is my intention to bring before the members of our As- ee 
. elc 
sociation who are present to-day, a report of a few interesting 
tioned. 
cases that have come under my observation during the last few Ca. 
months. Ohio 
CasE 6.—On the evening of Feb. 12th, 1890, I was called : ii tj 
ondl 
to see a trotting bred filly two years and nine months old, A : 
ce 
owned by John W. Brown and Son, of Yellowbud, Ohio. The fl ' ~ 
1e a 
history of the case as obtained from the attendant is as follows: 
Nothing unusual had been noticed with the animal until the ; _— 
nano 


morning ot the day I was called, when it did not eat its 7 
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after being taken from the yard where it had been the previous 
night and put into the stable. It stood stretched out in the 
stall with its head hanging low and trembling violently, espec- 
ially behind. There was a spasmodic contraction of the mus- 
cles and the animal soon began to show symptoms of brain 
affection by placing its head against the manger and sides of 
the stall and pushing with great force. Trembling and spasms 
increased in severity until the animal was no longer able to 
retain the standing posture, when it fell down. 

When [| arrived I found the following symptoms exhibited: 
Lying quietly and flat upon its side; respiration heavy and 
stertorous; pulse imperceptible; heart-beat seventy-four per 
minute; passing urine involuntarily ; limbs rigid and stiff and 
jaws locked. 

Diagnosts.—Some affection of the brain; probably a tumor 
or blood extravasation from a blow of some kind. 

Prognosis.—Death, which took place two hours later. 

Post Mortem next morning.—Body well nourished, small 
intestines filled with bloody looking serum and the mucous 
czecum and large colon con- 


membrane greatly inflamed; 
tained considerable fzecal matter, were greatly distended with 
gas, and the mucous membrane, which appeared congested:.and 
thickened, presented numerous red or dark colored spots, each 
of which contained one or two small round parasites (stron- 


gylus tetracanthus). Other organs were healthy. 

I failed to find any lesion of the brain and I acknowledge 
my disappointment, for the symptoms presented certainly in- 
dicated an affection of that organ. I sent a few of the worms 
to Prof. Duncan of Toronto, Canada, who pronounced them 
as belonging to that form of nematode parasite above men- 
tioned. 

CASE 2.—A horse belonging to W. Leist of Circleville, 
Ohio, became sick Feb. 24th, 1890. He wasa gelding, in fair 
condition, and nearly four years old. The first symptoms no- 
ticed were spasmodic cramps, which seemed to be confined to 
the abdomen and were not unlike common spasmodic colic, al- 
though the animal appeared more nervous and excitable than 
in an ordinary case of colic. I was called on the 25th, in the 
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forenoon, when the horse exhibited the following symptoms: 
Pulse.52 per minute, temperature :01%° F., pupils dilated, 
visible mucous membranes congested, abdomen gaunt ; would 
strain often and violently and at each time eject a little dark 
colored urine; passed a small quantity of faeces quite often; 
examination per rectum revealed the bladder empty and con- 
tracted so that it felt like a small hard ball between the fingers. 
The horse would snap and bite at hens that happened to come 
near him, and any noise apparently induced a considerable de- 
grce of excitement, when the breathing would become hurried 
and parts of the body wet with perspiration. If one chanced 
to cough or spit near the horse, he would strike out with the 
fore foot; the manner in which the act was performed, how- 
ever, indicated that there was no desire on the animal’s part 
to injure the offender, as the foot was raised and lowered in a 
moment of excitement and the blow did not seem to be 
directed at any particular object. At times abdominal pains 
seemed severe in the extreme, and when we attempted to ad- 
minister a drench, contraction of the muscular system was so 
great that the horse could not stand, and fell down. These 
spasms were clonic in nature, for as soon as the horse was 
left alone he would become comparatively quiet and partake 
of food and water but seemed to have some difficulty in swal- 
lowing. The period of quietude between paroxysms varied 
as the disease advanced, becoming shorter all the time, and 
the spasms also grew more severe as death approached. The 
horse became very excitable before death and died a few 
hours after I first saw him. 

Autopsy next morning.—Abdomen greatly distended with 
gas; stomach in addition to a quantity of food, contained 
quite a number of bots, but otherwise looked healthy ; small 
intestines inflamed in places; mucous membrane of large 
colon and czecum contained a great number of small worms 
(strongylus tetracanthus) and was thickened and inflamed. 
Thousands of small worms, nearly white and from one quarter 
to one inch in length, were free in a portion of the large 
colon. 

_ The mucous membrane of the larynx, pharynx and trachea 
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was inflamed and the lungs were congested. As I had at- 
tempted to administer a dose of chloral in a pill which broke 
in the mouth, and as there was difficulty in swallowing, I 
thought at the time that the inflammation of the throat was 
probably due to the chloral. 

CASE 3.—A mare, two years and ten months old, rather 
small, owned by the same man who owned case 2, and kept 
on the same farm, was noticed unwell March oth, but had 
been slightly troubled with a cough for some time and had 
discharged a little from the nose. I saw her March 11th 
when I found pulse 44 per minute and full; temperature 
1032° F; very nervous by times, would have cramps every 
few minutes; eyes bright and full; pupils widely dilated. In fact, 
she appeared as though very much frightened. The mucous 
membranes were injected and there was great trembling ; 
could not administer a drench on account of spasms ; abdomen 
very gaunt; would eat during intervals between spasms; 
passed a little urine and fzeces often, and there was considera- 
ble tenesmus. During paroxysms the respiration was very 
much accelerated and the animal perspired at times; would 
make frequent attempts to lie down before doing so and would 
only lie a few minutes when she would rise with great diff- 
culty on account of muscular contraction. 

March 12th. Pulse 64, irregular and varied according to 
periods of quietude and excitement. The inclination to bite 
one of her fore legs was so great that it was necessary to muz- 
zle her; spasms became more aggravated and came on oftener ; 
died towards evening and before death was unable to rise to 
her feet. 

Autopsy,-March 13th at 2 P. M.—Abdomen distended with 
gas to such an extent that when the skin was cut the pressure 
from within was sufficient to tear the muscles; there was also 
an effusion of gas into the cellular tissue under the skin of the 
neck. The intestines and stomach contained some solid mat- 
ter and were inflamed in places; a great number of parasites 
(strongylus tetracanthus) were found in the mucous mem- 
brane of large colon, caecum and a few in floating colon. 
Those in floating colon were more scattered and the spots on 
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ls mucous membrane, where the worms were found, were 
- much larger, being about the size of a pea and red in color. 
A great many small worms were found free in a portion of 
the large colon, similar to case 2. The liver presented a num- 
ber of light colored spots and its parenchyma was soft, being 
easily broken down; numerous ecchymosed spots were 
scattered along the intestinal tract. There were a number of 
black spots on peritoneal coat of small intestines which resem- 
bled ink stains and the mucous membrane immediately be- 
neath these spots presented pit-like depressions, but there 
were no ulcers. The lymphatic glands along colon that con- 
tained parasites were enlarged, lungs were congested, mucous 
membrane of larynx, pharynx and trachea inflamed and brain 


congested. 
Remarks.—In case 1 the symptoms were such as to impress 


one with the expectation of finding some brain lesion, but, as 
stated above, the post mortem revealed nothing unnatural in 
that organ. I cannot account for the symptoms of brain af- 


fection, as I think it scarcely probable that they were due to 
the irritation set up in the intestines by worms, and I think it 
equally improbable that an abnormality of the brain, such as a 
tumor or blood extravasation, would escape my notice in mak- 
ing a pretty careful examination. Judging from the amount 
of intestinal inflammation in case I, I would think there must 
have been symptoms of abdominal pain exhibited in the early 
stage of the attack; and this may have been the case in the 
night, when the animal was not under observation. 

Cases 2 and 3 certainly presented symptoms of rabies, and 
my suspicion of the presence of that disease was at once 
aroused when I was first called to see case.2; yet a searching 
inquiry as to the manner in which the animal might have re- 
ceived the virus, elicited nothing to make the matter clear. 
No one knew of there having been a rabid dog in the neigh- 
borhood. This animal had during his illness a small sore on 
the upper lip, but how he came by it or what caused it no one 
knew. As I was the first to notice it and as the horse had 
been sick some time before I saw him, I thought it quite pro- 
bable at the time that it was caused by striking the head 
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against something during one of the paroxysms of the disease, 
therefore I did not attach much weight to it. After holding 
a post mortem and finding so many parasites and a good deal 
of inflammation produced by them, I rather attributed all the 
nervous excitement and muscular contraction to their presence. 
When I was called to case 3 and found the symptoms almost 
identical with case 2, my suspicion of rabies was again aroused ; 
but after making an examination of the animal after death and 
finding so many worms again, and evidence of their injurious 
effect upon the intestines, 1 again nearly gave up the idea of 
rabies and thought the trouble due to the parasites. I have, 
however, recently obtained information that leads me to more 
fully conclude that cases 2 and 3 suffered from rabies. Upon 
the farm where these horses were, there were two dogs, one 
of which became sick a few days after the last horse died. 
The symptoms as described by the owner of the animals were: 
dropping of the lower jaw, a great desire to bite the ground, 
inability to control himself and in a short time he was unable 
to get up, when he was destroyed. The dog made no at- 
tempt at any time, however, to bite those around him. Judg- 
ing from this description I have come to ‘the conclusion 
that the dog had dumb rabies; and I have also come 
to the conclusion that in cases 2 and 3 there was rather a 
strange coincidence of rabies and strongylus tetracanthus. 

Since these horses died I have seen four cases of dumb 
rabies in the dog in Circleville, and it has been reported that 
mad dogs were in the surrounding country. I have never 
seen a case of rabies in the horse beside these which I have 
related, but taking into consideration the symptoms as de- 
scribed by different authors whose works I have had access 
to, the cases above mentioned are certainly somewhat different 
from those usually met with, as they did not manifest any great 
inclination to bite any one, the variation from a natural secre- 
tion of saliva was not sufficient to constitute any great abnor- 
mality, as there was no marked frothing at the mouth, neither 
did they become so furious as | should expect animals to that 
were suffering from rabies. 
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sites had a tendency to somewhat modify the symptoms of 
rabies and render the cases apparently more complicated. 
The most prominent symptom presented in these two cases of 
rabies was clonic spasms, which seemed to be particularly 
severe in the muscular tissue about the abdomen. Perhaps 
this can be accounted for by the great number of parasites 
found in the colon and cecum. 

Cobbold, in his work on “ Entozoa of Man and Animals,” 
gives quite a detailed account of the different outbreaks caused 
by these parasites in Great Britain, as reported by differ- 
ent veterinarians, and as studied by himself. He describes 
one case in which the symptoms somewhat resemble those 
manifested in the cases I have described. Williams, in his 
“ Treatise,” states that the animals which suffered from these 
parasites in an outbreak in 1874, were all rising two years old, 
and that older animals running with them remained well and 
free from the parasites. He also states that in his opinion, in 
conjunction with the ages of the affected animals, diarrhoea 
and emaciation may be considered as diagnostic symptoms. 
In the cases which I have described, diarrhoea was absent, 
the animals were in fair condition, and in case 3 the horse was 
nearly four years old. 

The intestines in which parasites were found presented a 
nearly similar appearance to the description given by Cobbold 
and Williams. The mucous membrane presented a great 
number of small brown or reddish spots which contained the 
parasites. Some of these spots contained two worms, and 
others only one, and they were either coiled in a round ring 
or in the shape of the letter s. The mucous membrane was in- 
flamed and thickened, and in it were a few pus deposits or 
small abscesses in which the pus was usually inspissated. 
Cases 2 and 3, as well as other animals on the farm, had de 
rived their drinking water sometimes from a well, at other 
times from an outlet of tiles that were put in the ground to 
drain a low part of the farm. 

After the death of the two animals | prescribed ol. terebinth, 
alternated with ferri sulph. and gentian, for other horses on 
the farm and all have done well. in oe TAS 
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I did not attempt a study of the growth and development 
of these parasites, neither did I perform any experiments in 
the way of feeding them to other animals. In an interesting 
letter addressed to me not long since in reference to his ex- 
perience with this parasite, Tait Butler, V.S., of Davenport, 
Iowa, says: I was called to see a trotting bred mare, four 
years old, that to me presented no other symptoms than those 
usually observed in those cases of indigestion or mal-assimila- 
tion so frequently met with in animals of that age. I pre: 
scribed quinine and strychnine with little other effect than to 
cause the expulsion along with the faeces of a large number 
of small red worms of from a quarter to three-quarters of an 
inch in length. I immediately began the use of turpentine 
along with the tonics, but owing to the advanced state of the 
case the animal died. Several others of the same herd of 
horses were diseased, but rapidly recovered under the treat- 
ment above indicated. The winter following the parasites 
again made their appearance, but with turpentine were again 
destroyed, never to appear again up todate. On the animal that 
died I held a post-mortem, and found the large intestines of a 
dark color, indicating a subacute inflammation of a very ex- 
tensive nature. Instead of finding one or two black spots in 
dicating the abode of one or more parasites, on a square inch 
of the mucous membrane I found twenty. In fact a careful 
estimate indicated that there were not less than seventy-five 
thousand of these parasites infesting the large intestines of this 
animal, and this, notwithstanding that the animal had passed in 
feces during the two weeks preceding death an equally large 
number. In the intestines were found many of the larger 
white variety mentioned by Prof. Williams, varying in length 
from one to two inches. I first placed a number of the small 
red worms, of say from three-eighths to one-half an inch in 
length, in a temperature of twenty-eight degrees below zero 
and kept them there for three days, when they were carefully 
thawed out and kept for twenty-four hours in well water at 
a temperature of sixty degrees. During this twenty-four 
hours they increased at least one hundred per cent. in length, 
and lost much, if not all of their red color. Some of these 
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worms became at least an inch and a quarter long, and resem- 
bled in many respects the smaller white worms found in the 
intestines. The worms that were one and two inches long 
when taken from the intestines, grew to two and thrze inches 
long in water in which was mixed some of the manure. 

While I did not succeed in growing a white worm of three 
inches in length from a red one of a quarter of an inch in 
length, I did, as above indicated, succeed in growing each 
specimen procured in such a manner as to lead me to think 
that probably the long white worm was only an advanced 
stage of the small red worm. 

In the mucous membrane were numerous small abscesses, 
varying in size from a small pin head to half the size of a pea. 
In each of these was a well developed small red worm. Where 
these abscesses had appeared close together, they frequently 
coalesced,and in this which constituted the larger abscess 
there were generally found two or three somewhat larger 
pale red worms. Some of these large abscesses, however, 
only contained one: worm, but in these cases it was generally 
from three-fourths to an inch in length and nearly white. | 
inferred from the above facts that the parasite escaped from 
the mucous membrane into the intestine only when it had 
produced this abscess and it had ruptured. 

I made sections of several specimens, but in even the most 
minute specks which appeared on the surface of the mucous 
membrane J was able to find a completely formed worm, 
many of which were not more than one-twelfth of an inch in 
length. Inno case was I| able to find what might be con- 
strued into representing the ova of the parasite or the para- 
site in its embryo stage. I was not able to find the parasite 
in any other part of the horse than the intestines, and por- 
tions of the large colon when fed to a kitten and two pups, 
failed to produce the parasites in these animals, although they 
swallowed hundreds of them. The parasites always lost their 
bright red color when left to grow in water, and no degree 
of cold seemed sufficient to check their growth if they were 
kept in a temperature of not less than sixty degrees after be- 
ing thawed out. I enclose a pencil drawing of a parasite as 
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it appeared in the mucous membrane. It is magnified about 
fifty diameters. 
I may also state that these horses of which I speak were 


pastured on low land and received their drinking water from 


a well not more than three feet deep and situated in the lowest 
part of the field. The water was dipped up with a pail into 
atrough. The owner of the horses, who is a reliable man of 
perhaps more than ordinary intelligence, informed me that 
when they removed the mud from the bottom of the trough 
thousands of small red worms apparently identical with those 
passed by the horses were found in it. 


_ THORACIC CHOKE, 


By W. H. Gripsxz, D.V.S., Washington Oourt House, Ohio. 
A Paper read before the Ohio Veterinary Medical Association. 


—_ 
Mr. President and Fellow Workers: 

I shall not attempt, nor do I deem it necessary to apolo- 
gize to you if this paper is not up to the average status of such 
work, but will simply say: that | received the request from 
the Secretary to prepare a subject for discussion, during my 
busiest season of the year, and the little time I have had for 
preparation simply produced this paper, which I hope will be 
sufficient to open discussion on a subject very interesting to 
me, and that thereby we might obtain mutual benefit. The 
subject of this paper is one of great importance, and of more 
than common occurrence; one, in which the death rate is ex- 
ceedingly high, and which to me is the greatest bug-bear of 
my individual practice. 

I do not know whether this be from an inability to cope 
with the trouble from lack of professional knowledge; or that, 
mine being a country practice, and the animals usually first 
treated empirically, too much time has generally passed be- 
fore I am honored with the privilege of treating them; or 
lastly, whether my complaint be not the complaint of all my 
associates and fellow craftsmen ; but what I do know is, that 
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with this trouble—the trouble I most dread, viz., the thora- 
cic or low-choke—dies. 

Any obstruction lodged in the pharynx or cesophagus 
produces, (or is that which is known as) choking, and most 
writers treat the subject as one of almost childish simpleness, 
some even entirely ignoring it; leaving the student to sup- 
pose that the complaint is a rarity, and its treatment and cure 
easy and simple. .In fact, Dr. Robert McClure, in his work on 
the American horse, written some time about 1870—he being 
then I believe,a professor in the Philadelphia Veterinary 
College and an author of some note on works pertaining to 
the horse, says on page 59, “Choking is very rare in the 
horse, and what few we have seen was due toa ball of aloes 
sticking in the throat ;” and he also says, “ the high choke is by 
far more dangerous than the low choke.” I know full well 
that many of those present, as well as myself, will differ with 
this professional gentleman, both as to the rarity of choking 
and the degree of danger to our equine patients, in the high 
or low variety. So, with this knowledge of your sympathy, we 
will give you my experience. But first let me ask you to 
bear in mind that while we treat the subject of choking as a 
general one, your especial attention is called to the kind com- 
monly known as low choke; and secondly, that as the choking 
of cattle with soft feeds is extremely rare, and the treatment 
when the obstruction is more solid, simple and in the great 
majority of cases easy of removal, we will pass them by and 
confine our remarks entirely to the horse. It is useless, gen- 
tlemen, for me to give you the minute anatomy of those or- 
gans in which choking occurs, but | think a little description 
will aid your memory and so not be out of place. 

The pharynx is the cavity at the back of the mouth, be- 
hind the soft palate and common to the air and digestive pas- 
sages. The cesophagus is the tube that carries the food from 
the pharynx to the stomach. It is situated above the trachea 
until it reaches near about the middle of the neck, where it de- 
viates towards the left, entering the thoracic’ cavity near to 
the inner side of the first left rib; it soon regains its position 
above the trachea, passing over the base of the heart, and be- 
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tween the two layers of the posterior mediastinum, through 
the diaphragm at the opening in its right pillar to the smaller 
curvature of the stomach. It is an easy dilatable tube, com- 
posed of mucous and muscular coats, the former adhering 
but slightly to the latter, over which it glides. The muscular 
coat becomes thicker and thicker as it nears the stomach, so 
much so, that at and near its connection with that organ it 
becomes so thick and rigid that it forms a tube so narrow as 
to be almost if not entirely filled with folds of the mucous 
layer. This anatomical conformation, coupled with the man- 
ner in which many horses gulp their feed, I think the principal 
cause of low choke ; again, horses with sharp-edged molars will 
gulp feed, when they would not if these teeth had proper at- 
tention, this manner of swallowing without sufficient chewing 
causing choking from lack of saliva to lubricate the passage 
of the feed down. More than ninety per cent. of all cases of 
choking coming under our observation have been due to 
feeding dry oats to old horses and to well known greedy 
feeders. 

The feed often grabbed and gulped without a single effort 
at chewing, forms a bolus which passes down the more dilat- 
able and less muscular part of the cesophagus, but is too large 
to pass through what we will call the constricted part, or if 
not at first too large, is too dry and stops from lack of gliding 
material, (the saliva) soon becoming enlarged by further ad- 
ditions of food. It now requires but a short time for an ac- 
cumulation of moisture to start this food to swell, and also 
this food acting as a foreign body causes irritation and we 
have an enlargment of that part of the cesophagus, with a 
constriction above and below, resembling to some extent a 
bag tied at both ends. Many cases of supposed choking we 
have found due to a piece of stick, but oftener a cob lodged 
crosswise of the mouth between the last molars of upper jaw, 
and sometimes wedged so tightly as to require considerable 
strength to dislodge it. 

The general symptoms of choking are given as flow of 
saliva, coughing, retching, throwing up the head with a 
peculiar squeal, partial sweats, etc., and these are g 
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writers in such a matter-of-fact way that students suppose 
them infallible; and, in the majority of cases the trouble is 
readily distinguished, but that it is possible to be mistaken 
the following case will show: 

History.—Bay mare, four years of age, greedy feeder ; had 
been fed oats and corn fodder for dinner, and nothing 
wrong noticed. She was hitched to light buggy to come to 
town four miles distant, and when but a short distance from 
home owner noticed a discharge of saliva from mouth and 
nostrils, which increased as he progressed. She was brought 
to our stable, and on examination she presented the most 
plainly marked case of choking (that is, judging from the symp- 
toms) we ever saw. I immediately drenched with oil, and 
was somewhat puzzled at there being no return of it, so we 
very carefully passed a half inch white rubber tube entirely 
down the cesophagus to the stomach, meeting with no ob- 
struction whatever. All the time the symptoms increased in 
severity, saliva flowing from her in such enormous quantities 
that it formed a stream on the stable floor. The respirations 
became intensely painful, and the accompanying squeal was, 
I assure you, not pleasant to hear. The nasal membranes be- 
came as blue as we have often noticed in horses shortly be- 
fore death. The owner, fully satisfied that the animal would 
die, had gone home, and symptoms of asphyxia being very 
apparent, in fact the animal fell twice as if gasping for breath. 
As she sprung to her feet I determined to perform tracheot- 
omy, which I did in its simplest form by an incision two and 
one-half to three inches in length, a suture in each side of 
wound and tied on top of neck; immediately, as if by some 
magic power, as soon as opening was made, she took a long 
draught of air, began to breath easier, less saliva to flow, and 
in an hour and a half was comparatively easy. In twenty- 
eight hours we allowed the wound to come together, and in 
three days sent the animal home to be cared for by owner. 

Now, my professional brethren, what and where was the 
trouble? Our theory is, that feeding on fodder she greedily 
bit at a stalk which pierced or in some way injured the 
pharynx or the soft palate; swelling followed, causing the 
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case as described; that the swelling was cedematous,and 


nature in time reducing it, the operation of tracheotomy 
finally saved her life. 

CasE No. 2.—Brown horse, six years of age, had been fed 
oats and hay for dinner; had eaten the oats, but would eat 
nothing more. Temperature normal, also pulse and respira- 
tion, and the only thing noticed wrong was simply he would 


eat nothing ; there was not a single symptom of choking. Not _ . 
being able to find out anything, we thought of throat trouble _ 


and drenched with two pints of water, not any of which re- 
turned. We plainly told the owner we had no idea what 
was the trouble, still he left it in our care. 

The animal lived three days, and not until about ten hours 
before he died did he show one symptom of choking, and then _ 
simply a flow of saliva which never aroused our suspicion of _ 
the real trouble, and only at post mortem was the true fact 
made known. We found that the animal had been fed on cut 
hay (cut about two inches long) which had lodged at pit of 
stomach, each individual piece of hay seeming to be in a dif- 
ferent direction, the ends piercing the mucus membrane of 
the cesophagus. It was not packed one particle, but formed 
a perfect screen through which fluids could pass without dif- 
ficulty, until the irritation had caused inflammation and swell- 
ing of the parts. . 

Gentlemen, I have given these two distinctly opposite 
cases, not to have you think them rare and exceptional ones, 


but to show you that the subject should be more carefully 


taught in our colleges, and that writers in speaking of chok- 


ing and treating the subject with such childish simplicity, 


lead many to form an opinion in early practice that they 
could never be led astray in diagnosing a case of simple chok- 
ing. As to this simplicity of diagnosis, the two cases recorded 


are worthy of your consideration, and as tothe importance _ 


of the subject, allow me to state that in the last three years I 
have lost seventeen (17) patients with low choke, and they were 
treated in every conceivable manner. Two of these 1 might 
have saved had a true history been given. Both were said to 
be choked on oats, whereas at post mortem the obstruction 
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consisted in one of an unbroken egg, and the other a small 
paper sack of indigo. All of the others were choked on feed, 
thirteen with whole oats, one with ground corn and’oats, and 
one with cut hay. 

Our experience has shown that when the obstruction is 
retained in the pharynx, the flow of saliva, coughing and 
distress are plainly and quickly shown, and at the same time 
with the aid of a speculum its removal is comparatively easy ; 
and again if lodged in what we call the neck portion of ceso- 
phagus, then together with the symptoms of choking, an en- 
largement can be seen and felt, and if its removal by oils, 
manipulation, etc., fail, we still have resort to the operation of 
cesophagotomy, a not very complicated or dangerous opera- 
tion, one which we have performed three times in the past 
four years, and each time with perfect success, depending 
largly on strict adherence to the rules of antiseptic surgery. 

But if the obstruction be still lower and we have our 
dreaded low choke, especially if it be close to mouth of 
stomach, where we must contend with the rigid muscular 
coat before spoken of, which makes it more difficult to treat, 
and consequently of more danger to our patient, than the 
symptoms nearly always are less intense, less severe, more 
misleading, and, in fact, may be so slight as to lead us en- 
tirely astray. 

I would not have you think that I have lost all my choked 
patients, for such is not the fact, having treated many others 
which we diagnosed as low choke that recovered, using the pro 
bang on several without bad results. Our treatment has been 
in the past varied, adopting all means recommended by others, 
using drenches of different combinations, etc., but all with 
about the same average result, but at the present time we 
employ a method,which I have never seen described or used 
by any one else. 

Of course we first obtain if possible, a history of the case, 
and this, gentlemen, is of the utmost importance. When we 
have diagnosed our case, we at once, and in all cases, drench 
with a small quantity of raw linseed oil or melted lard. This 


is simply as a lubricant; then, if the obstruction be of a 
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solid nature and in reach, of course we withdraw it, and if it 
be in the cervical portion we try to work it upward; then if 
this fail or the obstruction is still lower, we at once and with- 
out hesitation pass a probang, using the instrument as care- 
fully as possible, and the smaller the better consistent with 
the service required of it. Should the history, etc., have led 
us to diagnose choking with softer material, as corn, oats or 
any ground feed, we then adopt our plan before referred to, 
viz.: Pass a half inch rubber hose well oiled down the ceso- 
phagus directly on the obstruction, and attach to this hose 
our common injection pump. We use lukewarm water, 
pumping slowly and steadily, until our patient fights, strug- 
gles, retches and coughs, which coughing, with the flushing 
will, if the case be a recent one, or the food not yet impacted, 
in a majority of cases carry. off part of it. This we continue ; 
the more our patient coughs, etc., the more we flush, and in 
nearly all cases, if we once get the upper layers of the im- 
prisoned mass to floating off, it is only a matter of time and 
patience until all is removed. 

We do not have to withdraw our hose with the struggles 
of the animal, as its small size, together with dilatation of 
cesophagus with pressure of water, allows the passage upward 
of the water, so forming what we might term a circulation. 
Sometimes the cough will throw the hose out. This plan is 
the one we now rely on, the one which has given us the most 
success, and which we submit to you for consideration. 
Thanking you for your kind attention, I close this paper, only 
asking a full and free discussion of its subject matter. 


A FEW PRACTICAL HINTS. 
By S. R. Howarp, V.S8., Hillsboro, Ohio. 


A Paper read before the Ohio Veterinary Medical Association. 


I am not connected in any way with any biological labo- 
ratory; I am not an experimenter in this germ business ; in 
fact I never saw many of these microbes we hear so much 
about, and worst of all, 1 don’t even own a microscope; still, 
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44 I am presumptous enough to cast my mite into the “common 
_ treasury of veterinary science.’ 

The bacillus business is fully appreciated by us all, but 
don’t some of you think that some of our journals need more 
_ practical articles if they intend to reach the needs of the mass 
of the profession? Let us have more cases reported and 
Operations particularized. 

To get along practically is what worries more than one 
_ young man fresh from college, and to many of them the get- 

_ ting of the equivalent for services rendered is most important. 
oe ~ Our business is an honorable calling, and we must look to it 
aon for a support to ourselves and those dependent upon us. How 
"to manage people as well as disease, is as necessary to know 
as anything else. A few suggestions of this kind I trust will 
not be out of place, and I hope will be of some benefit to some 
of us. 
Some of the succeeding ideas are my own, and many of 
_ them are from “ The Physician Himself,” D. W. Cathell, Balti- 
-more, Maryland, who has kindly allowed me the privilege 
of quoting from it at will. If my article shall prove of any 
advantage to my profession, it will have accomplished its 
mission. 
Sometimes large farmers, for their own satisfaction, char- 
ity, or from a feeling of insecurity—lest some animal which 
has been sick has a contagious disease—will have you visit 
_ their servants’ or poor relations’ animals, and then escape pay- 
ment of your bill on one pretext or another. You may obvi- 
ate this result by going as soon as possible to the “ boss,” and 
after explaining the labor and responsibility of the case, make 
known your fears of not being recompensed unless they see 
Wiss it, and then ask to place the account on your books in his 
name. But remember, even Jay Gould could not be held 
legally responsible for your fee unless he would distinctly 
promise and agree to be responsible. 
When asked by customers how much the bills are, answer 
- promptly “one dollar” or “ten dollars,” or whatever it is. 
If you add any more words, it may weaken your claim and 


| furnish them with a pretext to contend for a reduction. — 
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chances are, in the embarrassment of the moment, they will 
pay you without a word. If they do “kick,” show your 
amazement at their doing so, and explain the justice of the 
charge. Might say, “ My dear sir, I feel very sorry you think 
yourself imposed upon, and I very much wish you had in- 
quired my terms in the start,” etc. Do not be taken un- 
awares by some one suddenly asking what their bill is, and 
through your embarrassment name entirely too low a fig- 
Take your 
fees whenever tendered, even on Sunday. Never say, “Oh, 
any time will do,” etc.; you will find it expensive modesty. 
Get cash from strangers, and tell them that is your rule. A 
good way to introduce the cash question, is to ask right in 
the start, ‘‘ Well, is this to be a cash case or an account?” 
We should always, unless poverty forbids, demand and 
secure a fair and honorable recompense for our services. 
Business is business, and we should let no false delicacy or 
politeness interfere with our business rules. No one in fact 
earns his means of living more fairly and often more dearly 
than a veterinary surgeon. We must live by our avocation 
as others live by theirs, and upon system depends both our 
professional and financial success. No man is at his best 
when saddled by poverty; when his mind is depressed and 
distracted, health lowered and temper vexed by the debts he 
owes, annoyed and dunned at every corner, and his discon- 
tented stomach uncertain where the next meal is to come 
from. These, and other cares that poverty entails, dwarf a 
man’s mind and body and cripple his work. Popularity and 
humanitarianism will not lift us above the necessity of pay- 
ing rent, buying horse feed, or the demands of the book- 
seller, or the instrument maker, or the butcher or baker. The 
nearer we get to the cash system, the better for all concerned. 
We should present.our bills when they are smalt and our 
services vividly remembered ; also, for another reason, if we 
are neglectful or shamefaced and do not send our bills 
promptly, it will create a belief that we are not dependent 
upon our practice for a living, have no wants and do not need 
money, or that we do not hold this or that person to our 
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business rule, or are not uneasy about what he owes us. If 
we foster such notions, a bad system will grow up around us your b 
and great, irreparable loss will ensue. Asking for payment standa: 
reminds them that there is a little of the human left about us, are no 
even if we are veterinary surgeons, and that we and our fami- bill. I 
lies have to live, and we must have our fees to enable us to for suc 
do so. A good motto for a billhead is, “All bills collected at therefc 
the end of every six months,” also “Prompt payment fully about 
appreciated.” charge 

A poor man may be forced into the position of a dishonest one wi 
one, by you allowing his bills to accumulate until he cannot Sor 
pay them. The very best time to talk business and have an it. TI 
understanding about your fees is at the first visit. If called cow is 
to attend an animal surrounded by a crowd, always enquire and 
who the owner is and who has charge of the animal, and then Listen 
ask him if #e sent for you. Again, sometimes grooms or ever y 
drivers will send for you. Go, but send them to the proprie- that. 
tors immediately, or go yourself as soon as convenient, or let Wi 
them know the nature of your attendance and come to a defi- pones 
nite understanding. Some will drop you to escape paying him. 
an old bill, and then employ someone else and lie on you to pay,” | 
cover up their obligation to you. you cl 

When you send a bill enter on your ledger the date of be pai 
sending it, thus 1-8-’90. If a bill is just, stick to it and do who e 
not allow yourself to be brow-beaten into the position that it your \ 
isnot. Explain the difference between an ordinary visit and go, it 
surgical attendance. Never undercharge for your services Aft 
with a view of obtaining business, or in any other odious rency 
sense, for you will find men that only have two or four horses willing 
will employ you more than some that own fifty. Small fees my ter 
are set off against small skill—in public opinion. you m 

There is a great difference in under-bidding in our profes- them 1 
sion and that of ordinary commerce. .We have no goods to favora 
manufacture or sell, and where one veterinary surgeon is de- Mz 
termined to triumph, and the other resolved to prevail, they the ca 
can keep up the storm of rivalry and efforts to crush or banish tomer 
each other for years ; give their skill to everybody for insig- specia 
nificant or nominal fees, impoverish one another and almost need | 


starve those depending on them for support. = 
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Sometimes to get any pay at all, you will have to receipt 
your bills fora reduced amount. Make out the bill for the 
standard sum, that they may know your rates, and that you 
are not reducing your charges, but taking something off the 
bill. I think we ought to charge more for the first visit than 
for succeeding ones. It is usually an extra ordinary one, and 
therefore, justifies a double charge. Some will hum and haw 
about the size of their bill, and at the same time, if your 
charges were insignificant they would not employ you. Every 
one wants first-class services, but as cheaply as possible. 

Some will call, consult you, obtain medicine and pay for 
it. Then if asked to call again to tell you how their horse or 
cow is getting along, will on returning show by every word 
and action that they do not expect to pay for advice, etc. 
Listen to them, and ¢hen advise them to consult you again when- 
ever you See proper to designate. They ought to understand 
that. 

When a new customer, instead of paying your fee, post- 
pones it, ask his name and address in full and book it before 
him. The chances are you will get paid soon. “ Nocure, no 
pay,” is a poor plan and it will often swindle you. Tell them 
you charge for services and not for results, and that you must 
be paid even though the patient is incurable or dies. They 
who employ you must take the probabilities of recovery from 
your well intended endeavors. Tell some if they pay as they 
go, it will encourage you and stimulate you to do your best. 

After examining certain cases, you may broach the cur- 
rency question thus: “ Well, I see what your case is, and am 
willing to take charge of it and give you my best services, zf 
my terms will suit you.” Or, “Ah! I am afraid I would charge 
you more than you would be willing to pay.” This compels 
them to ask your terms, and puts them in a frame of mind 
favorable to your purpose. 

Mark each bill sent to a customer, third, fourth or fifth as 
the case may be. An effective wording to certain slow cus- 
tomers, is tosend their bill a short time prior to your having 
special need for money, and teli them you have very speciai 

Another way is to 
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send the bill, or call and tell them you need the money right 
away. Even if they don’t pay you then, they will when they 
call again. Do not itemize an account unless requested to, 
but put all down on your books. Some charge for going to 
a case of death, others do not. Even-handed justice is the 
basis of all lasting reputation. 

Do not without a certain amount of reserve, remove warts, 
encysted shot or perform other minor operations for friend- 
ship’s sake. How you would condemn yourself if your friend 
or his animal would contract a malignant growth, tetanus, 
etc. I know of acase where a harmless looking growth was 
removed by a surgeon from a friend’s horse; which shortly 
died of tetanus. Another, an acquaintance of mine, a veteri- 
nary surgeon, inserted a seton for spavin which caused the 
chronic condition known as elephantiasis. In both these cases 
the services had been volunteered, and no remuneration ex- 
pected. Some will be quite affable during your attendance, 
and quite different when you present your bill. If they pay 
you part of it, do not give them a receipt, but credit them 
with the amount on the bill before them. 

The life of a veterinarian is not always a happy one. He 
must endure all temperatures, trudge at noon or midnight, face 
contagion and inhale noxious vapors, encounter the filthiest 
kind of filth and the worst of stinks, and perform many dis- 
tasteful and disagreeable and disgusting duties. He deserves 
far better treatment and a much more comfortable support 
than he receives. 

After a lifetime of toil asa veterinarian, how few have accu- 
mulated a competence! I can count all 1 know in this country 
upon my fingers, and they tell me it is the dollars saved in the 
first years of practice that roll up into sufficiency. Let us be 
honest, true and just in our minds and be governed accord- 
ingly, if we never get rich. Don’t be in a hurry to locate any 
place—many mistakes are made this way. <n office in a 
livery stable is desired by some, but by all means have a 
private room for your pharmacy and consultations. 

Be sociable, but don’t talk too much, and do not hand-shake 
and harmonize and associate unreservedly with the coarse, 
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ignorant and unappreciative. Never have companionship 
with irregulars. Do not associate with them in certain cases, 
or lend them instruments, for you will find in time such a con- 
nection unnatural and that you have contracted an alliance 
that will do you harm. “ Protect us from our friends.” Be- 
ware of the hospitality of certain friends who will importune 
you to drink with them. There is nothing in it in the long 
run. 

Be very careful who you advise to study veterinary sur- 
gery, for brains and common sense are rare gifts from heaven. 

A man is judged by the company he keeps, therefore your 
office should not be a smoking room for jockeys, dog-fanciers 
etc, The public has an eye like a microscope. (How well 
some of us know this)! 

Study the art of questioning about your patients. A low 
tone of voice is preferable to most people. 

Never fail to send your bill promptly to a dissatisfied per- 
son, even if you never expect to get it. Charge the maximum 
fee in all such cases. 

Pay as you go, and if you can’t pay much don’t go far. 

Ask for a patient to be brought out of his stall or unhitched. 
Do not go in alongside of every horse you are called to exam- 
ine, for you will find it at times highly dangerous. Ask for a 
strap, bran, a stick or whatever you need, instead of plunging 
around after them yourself. . 

Often when a case is grave and you are being importuned 
to know whether you cannot do more, it is better casually to 
mention the things contra-indicated—bleeding, blistering, pur- 
gatives, sedatives, poultices, etc, and tell why, so as to let 
them know you are wide awake—but give them good reasons. 
Never guarantee a cure or certain success, or a certain recov- 
ery even from a bee sting. Guarantee nothing except that 
you know your duty and will do it. 

Veterinary medicine is not a perfect science and life is not 
a definite quantity. When pressed by some one to say this or 
that is not dangerous, reply: ‘Of course there is danger, 
for even a pin-scratch may prove fatal.” Tell him what you 
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aia that you only assist nature and that you are not the Al- 

_ mighty, therefore you are not in the miracle business at the 

present writing. You might mention the possibilities and 

therefore gain a margin for uncertainties. 

Although a young man I have found people that would 
swear by me one week and the next curse me for killing their 
eed robbing them, etc. Melancholy experience will tell you, 

if you do not know it already, that the minds of men and 

- women are subject to rapid changes. Links of friendship that 

have been forming for years wah break in one day, and some 

will drop you with as little ceremony and regret as if they 
never knew you. I have treated several men’s stock success- 

_ fully and satisfactorily to both of us and then they would 

turn right around and employ a worthless and illiterate Negro 


me. 
_ When visiting a patient always let it be known whether 
you will visit again, and when. This will prevent uncertainty, 
and if you fear a relapse call occasionally, but always let them 
_- know zen you will call again. 
Some grooms and attendants will always lie and some will 
tell you the truth. Try and make your manner such that 
they will not hesitate to unlock themselves, for they can often 
tell you the whole secret of the trouble. To inspire complete 
confidence i is half the battle of getting a practice. 
In your rounds you will see and hear about certain de- 
pains, blemishes and deficiencies of certain animals, and 


Never calieit people by word or manner to employ you; 

_ for such a course will repel them and prevent you enjoying 
their esteem. 

: When you are unjustifiably dismissed from a case, espec- 

-ially if it is to make room for a bloated quack, do not consent 

 tamely to be thrown aside in such a manner. Express your 

to retire, but make known in a polite 
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that it reflects on you and injures you, and to this you cannot 
be indifferent. Thus you can express your disgust and gain 
you increased respect. 

Never leave long intervals between the doses for patients 
having acute pain. Any opiate will relieve pain in an hour, 
Failure to do so necessitates another dose. Popular belief is 
that opiates are only to allay pain and do not cure sickness, 
“They lessen functional activity of the nerve cells of the 
brain and spinal cord, and even to some extent that of the res- 
piratory and vase-motor centres in the medula, as evidenced 
by slower respiration, dilation of surface-vessels and lowering 
of arterial tension.” (Dux) Lessening functional motion when 
indicated, is in my mind curing. 

Omit nothing at first visit, and it is well at each visit—if 
you have plenty of time. Feel the pulse, take the tempera- 
ture, inquire about the patient’s laying down, drinking, notic- 
ing the surroundings, etc.; look to the feed, ventilation and 
surrounding manure heaps, pig-pens, cows in the same barn, 
ec.. etc. 


When in doubt qs toa dangerous operation, remember the 
sin of omission is in appearance not so great as the sin of 


commission. You might say to the owner, that if you owned 
the animal you would operate, or you would not, as the 
chances appear to you. Consultation is a good thing. Hayv- 
ing assistance not only divides the responsibility, but also con- 
stitutes one a teller of truth for the other and makes each the 
guardian of each other’s character. 

Remember that the public love to point out a botch ora 
failure. I set a horse’s fore-leg that was fractured, and 
through medlesomness of the attending nurse it is crooked. 
As long as that horse is alive, it will be a lingering libel on 
veterinary surgery; no fault of mine, but I will receive the 
credit just the same. ‘The methods proper to pursue in sur 
gical cases are so well agreed upon by surgeons, and the re- 
sults are so obvious, that even the vulgar and ignorant may 
criticise and prophesy. Having anatomy for a foundation, 
and a science fora guide, the surgeon is expected to follow 
certain definite rules, to have infallible foresight to overcome 
all surmountable difficulties and get a perfect result. 
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”, The sooner your account is settled with a dissatisfied per- 
7 son in one way or another, after your services are no longer 
BO required, the less liable you will be to have any trouble. 
_ your surgical knowledge at your finger ends. Band. 
4 ages too tightly applied are a great source of danger. I was 
called to a neighboring village with my swing. “Horse ran 
away three or four days before ; had perforatus and_per- 
3 forans tendons in one hind leg completely severed, and the 
‘a a ; other limb terribly lacerated from kicking; had been down 
ever since ; meanwhile treated by a blacksmith. I found legs 
bandaged extremely tight and swollen tense, and great con- 
ol stitutional fever with extreme nervousness. Placed him in 
slings, and put a high-heeled bar shoe on one foot, dressing 
the wounds antiseptically with bi-chloride solution, iodoform, 
a _ tow and loose cotton roller. The condition of the parts 
would not admit of plaster bandages; I was able to telephone 
_ directions; owner called in a day or so. Great pieces of 
tissue were coming off; owner was disgusted and ordered 
death. Of course Fecseal the blame, not the blacksmith. 
Tact and nice discernment in establishing and maintain- 
ing a proper attitude toward grooms and other attendants on 
_ stock, is a valuable qualification that may be cultivated with- 
- out compromising yourself i in the least. Love of approbation 
is natural, and to give attendants credit on proper occasions 
for faithfulness, is not only gratifying to them, but makes firm 
¥y _ friends of them and secures their co-operation, which at times 
is not to be sneezed at. 
A young, struggling surgeon, fresh from college, among 
strangers and in a community where they are not used to the 
7 services of a qualified man, will hardly need to own a con- 
- _ veyance the first year. Your customers will generally take 
| og _ you out and bring you back. Such being the case, they will 
— often unnecessarily delay your return, make excuse after ex- 
ccuse, and almost compel you to stay all night. Tell them 
plainly your time is money, but that you are perfectly willing 
to remain as long as they are pleased to detain you, but that 
you will have to charge accordingly. You will be surprised 
to see > how they will then hustle around to get you back. 
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less, you may not object for the moral effect if nothing 
more. To humor certain whims will often make you a dol- 
lar, and on the contrary, to oppose them will gain you an 
antagonist. To be a good listener is an excellent quality. I 
have in this way learned a great deal that is not laid down in 
our works. Some people will bore you every time they get 
a chance, to tell you about certain animals that had this or 
that, and how /¢hey treated them. By forbearance, you can 
make some of them friendly to you, others you will have to 
freeze out by chilling coldness in their reception. You will 
occasionally encounter troublesome and wisely presumptous 
people, who will make meddlesome inquiries, examine and 
cross-question you, rudely thrust their opinions upon you, 
challenge you to controversy and presume to discuss your 
diagnosis and remedies with you. These same individuals 
will expose everything you tell them, and likely add some- 
thing that you have not told them. Give such the cold 


shoulder, but recognize them. They will do you some good 


sometime, perhaps. ‘Answer not a fool according to his 
folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit.” School yourself 
till you can prevent your thoughts, embarrassments and opin- 
ions showing in your countenance during anxiety and emer- 
gencies. Nothing under the sun will cause people to believe 
in and rely on you more readily and permanently than to see 
you believe in and rely on yourself. Be not arrogant and self- 
conceited, but study to hide your doubts, hesitations, uncer- 
tainties, self-distrusts and apprehensions. 

“In no department of veterinary medicine is the practi- 
tioner-so frequently placed under such great difficulties as 
when he is summoned on cases of accidents. Messages are 
either only half delivered, garbled or supplemented from the 
imagination, and as is proved on examination, the case offers 
no resemblance to the condition which reports have con- 
veyed. The resources of medicine are thus materially inter- 
fered with, and success denied. The officiousness of by- 
standers also greatly retards the attempts to arrive at the 
truth, by their endeavors to demonsirate their acquaintance 
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Listen patiently to all sensible propositions, and if harm, 
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R. HOWARD. 


with the state of affairs. ‘It will, therefore, reflect credit 
upon the practitioner who can estimate this in silence at its 
proper value, and pursue an investigation uninterruptedly to 
the end. 
He should endeavor to obtain all possible information in 
the least time, and material agents for such a purpose are his 
eyes and judgment. It is not wise to seek information from 
_ the person who happens to be nearest or prominent on the 
occasion. First ascertain under whose care the animal was 
- at the time of the accident, and direct to him the necessary 
_ interrogatories. Let them be constructed in such order as to 
facilitate the diagnosis. Having obtained sufficient data upon 
which to act, let the directions be given with decision, and 
_ personally superintend as far as practicable, their being carried 
out. Efficient detail and arrangement being established, 
state the line of action to be observed until the next visit is 
made, and as far as possible select an attendant upon whom 
reliance can be placed. Such men are to be found even throw 
. bs among officious grooms and bystanders, and with them kind- never 
ness, firmness and directions calculated to educate them in Es 
_ the principles demanded at their hands, tell forcibly, and points 
_ many difficulties may be overcome. do thi 
: One of the greatest causes of failure with young practi- remec 
tioners is want a firmness in giving an opinion and directions; profes 
-and an arrogant, austere or despotic mode is equally repre- borly 
-hensible. These should be strictly avoided. Ignorance and and | 
- eagerness to know the worst frequently cause misinterpreta- alread 
tion of facts and motives, and particularly sentences that are that w 
not the offspring of mature deliberation; therefore, resist the Balsan 
_ attempts to elicit a hasty opinion. Above all, never let an cated ; 
absolute conclusion escape the lips until conditions are accur- If you 
ately investigated and circumstances carefully’ weighed. stop s 
_ These accomplished, do not fail to let those who Miein the remed) 
right receive a plain statement, divested of medical technicali- that is 
ties, including all reasonable grounds for the entertainment of 
hope or fear. The benefit of this will be exceedingly appar- 
> lie when the patient is a valuable animal and the case serious, 
and especially with owners whoare men of education. 
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Lastly, and particularly, when states are critical, put in 
force every means by which good may be effected; do not 
withhold anything that is calculated to expedite matters to- 
ward a favorable issue on the score of trouble, but avoid 
everything that may tend to create bustle and confusion.— 
G. Armitage. 

When you wish to make a short visit, begin promptly to 
ask the necessary questions in orderly relation, and do not 
allow leisure to introduce foreign subjects, or to let the con- 
versation become desultory, or in any way digress from the 
case until you have learned all that is necessary. Have neither 
eyes nor ears for anything but your patient. If the weather is 
spoken of, answer in regard to its influence upon the patient. 
At succeeding visit ask to see the medicine. Inspect and in- 
quire if it has been given as directed, defore y.ou express your 
opinion as to the patient’s progress. By neglect of this you 
may be caught ascribing benefits to that which has been 
thrown out or not given, and you will be the victim of a 
never-to-be-forgotten joke. 

Especially avoid giving self-sufficient people therapeutical 
points that they can resort to and ignore the surgeon. If you 
do this they will soon imagine that they know as much about 
remedies as you do, or more of medical practice than all our 
profession combined, and begin amateur prescribing and neigh- 
borly doctoring. Confine your remedies to officinal medicines 
and I implore you do not adda particle to the burden of our 
already nostrum-ridden land. Resolve never to prescribe 
that which you do not know. One recommendation of “ 
Balsam,” may sell one hundred bottles where it is not indi- 
cated and for which you get neither credit nor compensation. 
If you fear a prescription will be renewed against your wish, 
stop short while writing and remark “This will be a good 
remedy,” or something similar, “ but that oxe dott/e must be all 
that is used.” 

On certain occasions any of us will feel slightly timid, but 
I believe if we keep up with the times and work hard such 
occasions will be rare. No material change in treatment 
should be made immediately after a consultation, for see 
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what it would entail upon the regular attendant’s reputation! 
Our profession is like all others, not as exact as we would 
like to see it. See how law, religion, mechanics and other pro- 
fessions differ! “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
As T. Greaves has said: “I tell you what we want is not more macis 
estrangement but greater unity, more courtesy and more fair- veter 
mindedness among us. We have plenty of roots of bitterness gist : 
among us already, and I implore every good and true man to stallic 
do all in his power to stamp out this plague spot.” If our your 
opinions are widely different and published from the house- ment 
tops, people cannot help but think we are a sham and do not cist W 
know what we are talking about. - those 
‘* Together let us beat this ample field, ; 4 some 
Try what the open, what the covet yield.”—(Pope). Ni 
When your opinion is asked in regard to some one or some- of sic 
thing existing on the credulity, gullibility and ignorance of pectes 
the people, it is your duty to lift the veil without reserve. Do or we 
it! When one of those slick (?) individuals or an “old bore,” of tre 
or some country cross road hoss doctor, or some stingy in- sume 
quisitive, wants to tell you about an animal having so and so, cause, 
and proceeds to pump you, head him off. He will bore you one w 
for an hour and it will never do you five cents worth of good. or pr 
Listen attentively for a few minutes, then inquire “ Where is as “Ol 
your horse? He will answer he is either in town, or at home it will 
in the country. Ineither case say: “In order to give you not fr. 
a definite opinion, it is necessary to make a personal examina- in anc 
tion.” Then shortly supplement by saying that you would eal 
not charge any more at one time than another for the exam- from 
ination. He will then see he cannot get something for nothing times 
and that you are on your guard. Do not agree to attend any kind I 
complication that may arise from any operation you may per- Ch 
form, without remuneration. If you do you will sowa great answe 
deal of work and reap an abundance of contumely and bad behinc 
credit. When an old stingy asks what is good for this or develc 
that, or what would you do ina case of so and so, just button- remed 
hole him and say, confidentially : “I will tell you on the quiet. Lif 
Now you go home and puta dollar in your pocket and then class. 
go and consult a good veterinary surgeon.” He won’t take while 
offense if you say it right and you will make a customer. . 5 
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Some may ask: “ What do you give in a certain disease ?”’ 
Reply promptly, “ Advice.” Such answers sometimes work 
admirably. No one who is incompetent to examine a patient 
is competent to prescribe and you had better avoid all phar- 
macists whose presumption leads them to assume the role of 
veterinarian. I do not refer to emergencies where the drug- 
gist acts as a humanitarian. Avoid over-praising certain 
stallions for their characteristics, for some people will take 
your word and over-estimate them and rely on your judg- 
ment and afterwards curse your opinion. Avoid a pharma- 
cist who will refill your prescriptions for other patients than 
those for whom they were intended; and I am sorry to say 
some druggists will do this very thing. 

Never exhibit surprise at any possible event growing out 
of sickness or an operation. Even when death occurs unex- 
pectedly, do not indicate you were ignorant of the possibility 
or were to blame. Be self-possessed and defend your course 
of treatment, if necessary. In case of sudden death do not as- 
sume an oracular air and express a positive opinion as to the 
cause, but show a determination neither to form nor deliver 
one until you have cooly and calmly collected the evidence, 
or preferably, held a post mortem. Never pronounce a limb 
as “only sprained,” and order a Jinament, with the assurance 
it will be all right in a few days, until you are positive it is 
not fractured, etc. Thecontinued pain and swelling may call 
in another veterinary surgeon, who will discover the truth to 
your mortification. I live some less than a hundred miles 
from a celebrated surgeon and I can’t remember how many 
times I have been told by different people of a mistake of this 
kind he once made. 

Choose your language deliberately and give only definite 
answers, until you see whether any graver affection is hidden 
behind the present symptoms, whether new symptoms will be 
developed and whether there will be a response to the 
remedies used. 

Life is a different quantity in different animals of the same 
class. Some will have less than the average tenacity of life, 
while others will have more. Thus we will ofttimes be baffled 
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as to their endurance of certain diseases. Let us, therefore, 
make anatomy, physiology and pathology our crowning 
studies and let us avail ourselves of every therapeutical aid 
offered us. Let us treat each other kindly, for at the most we 
only live a few days and we have enough trouble, the natural 
outgrowth of our business, to trouble us, let alone stirring up 
strife and contentions. I only wish I had the language to ex- 
press my feelings on this subject. I hope this article will be 


thoroughly dissected and inaccuracies and mistakes pointed 
out. 


For never yet hath one attained 

To such perfection, but that time and peace 

And use have brought addition to his knowledge, 

Or made correction or admonished him, 

That he was ignorant of much which 

He had thought he knew, or led him to reject 
What he had once esteemed of highest price.” 


REPORTS OF CASES. 
 *§$TOMATITIS PUSTULOSA CONTAGIOSA” IN A HORSE. 

+ > By W. J. Torrance, Cleveland, O. 
. About two months ago a neighboring horse dealer called 


my attention to what he called his trotting colt. He had con- 
sulted me some days before about the horse without showing 
him to me, and described small nodular swellings on different 
parts of the skin, but especially the face and fore extremities. 
He said that distemper had smouldered in the colt for two 
seasons, but never thoroughly developed itself. I recom- 
mended him to try a course of mineral alteratives and diuret- 
ics. In about a week he came to me again and said, “ You 
had better look at that horse—those little pea-like lumps ap- 
pear to have been broken and have a black scabby surface— 
the colt has a persistent cough, runs at the nose and froths 
at the mouth.” 

I went to see the colt (a five-year-old) and found matters 
as he described them and, moreover, there was an induration, 
enlargement and tenderness of the sub-maxillary glands. Up- 
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refore, on turning up the lips I found hnndreds of prominent, small, 
ywning hard, round, white or yellowish nodules, some of which were © 4 
sal aid already suppurating and ulcerating. The upperand lower _ 
ost we lips were equally affected, as were also the tongue, froencum | 
natural buccal mucous membrane and velum pendulum palati. The 
ing up nasal mucous membrane was also studded with hundreds 
to ex- of similar nodules, equally prominent and circular in outline, 
will be but smaller and entirely isolated, and there was a thin green- 
ointed ish mucous discharge from both nostrils. Deglutition was 
impaired, some fluid returning by the nasal cavities. 
The dealer said, “ I am giving the colt the blood medicine 
you recommended, and also the oil of tar to relieve the 
cough.” I diagnosed the disease as “ contagious stomatitis,” 
and considered that it was running its specific course unmo- 
lested. I advised isolation, but he said, “those other horses 
are only dinkies, Doc—I don’t care about them, but want to 
get my trotter back to his training,” 
The disease ran a definite course in about eighteen days, 
ending in complete recovery, but inside of another eighteen 


days every other animal in the barn (4) had become similarly 


affected. 
I would not have thought of writing up these cases for the 
called REVIEW, but the same week two more “boarders’’ were 
ad con- brought from a neighboring livery stable, and the moment I 
lowing saw the first one at my door, 1 recognized the cutaneous 
ifferent eruptions, and upon turning up the animal’s lips found a most 
‘mities. sickening sight. It was the same disease in a more intense 
or two form. The nodules, ulcers and depressed cicatrices (pox) 
recom- were present in greater numbers and in all their stages, and _ 
diuret- were more confluent, leaving large raw patches inthe inter- | 
“You dental spaces of both sides and in other parts of the mouth. 
aps ap- The cheeks and tongue were equally affected, and the velum 
rface— pendulum palati was also a distressing sight. Salivation, of 
| froths course, was profuse, the cough annoying, and the animal could 
scarcely manage even to masticate and swallow grass. The 
natters owner had not been aware of the condition of the mouth be- 


ration, fore this, but said that the pea-like nodules in the skin pre- 
s. Up- ceded the salivation, nasal discharge, enlargement of the sub- 
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maxillary glands and cough by about a week. All of these 
animals, however, had had a touch of the influenza cough in 
_ the spring. In none of these cases was there more than a 
_ slight premonitory or concomitant elevation of temperature. 
I directed the treatment of this case to the local lesions 
_ which were positively severe, giving oft-repeated gargles of a 
;- solution of tr. ferri. chlor. pot. chlor. and glycerine for about 


_ ten days, and then followed it with lig. arcenicalis and bitter 
| ‘tonics. Pits or depressions on the dentate surface of the 
Ae - gums, exactly like the “ human small-pox pits,” remained fora 
short period and completely disappeared, and all to whom I 
_ showed these cases said the horses smelled like “mice,” but 
the symptoms upon the skin were positively dissimilar to those 
of “equina variola,” and the nasal nodules and ulcers bore no 
P _ resemblance to those of “ glanders.” 
The limbs were not affected much below the knees or 
hocks, and the hind limbs were less affected than the fore. 
ari Some of the cutaneous swellings, however, became large and 
oe confluent with some cedema of the limbs, with a “collar” at 
its upper border, and with these conditions in the next case, 
a there was a bonafide-like appearance of the nasal membranes 
which made me fear purpura as a complication, or as a prim- 
ary affection in an obscure form, as I had once before seen it 
_ run a similar course. 

The next and last case, which I shall briefly describe, was 
also put out of the same barn and adjacent stall as the one 
above described. It was a case where purpura and farcy posi- 
tively threatened to appear at any moment. and every morn- 
ing the horse was the picture of a “spotted leopard ’’—the 
sub-cutaneous lymphatics especially (from lips to hind feet) be- 
ing delineated and spotted more perfectly than pen or paint 
can describe. By noon each day these conditions almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and after a couple of weeks every symptom 
of contagious stomatitis appeared and ran its definite and 
specific course, ending in complete recovery; but while the 
disease was hanging fire in this case, z. ¢., prior to ulceration, 
farcy buds in the lymphatics would almost mature and suppu- 
rate, would rapidly disappear, to be suddenly replaced by the 

swellings, etc. of the purpura. 
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Treating this case with moderate doses of iron, arsenic and 
chlorate of potash proved worse than useless, so I changed the 
medication to four ounces each daily of Fowler’s solution and 
nitrous ether and found that the slightest diminution of dose 
in any case would bring back the symptoms of purpura and 
farcy in all their gravity. 

In three weeks this horse (a large six-year-old) received al- | 
most three quarts of lig. arsenicalis. How much of it will kill 
a horse ? 

The groom who had attended these two cases in the livery 
barn was affected with a venereal disease and washed his sores 
in the same bucket with which he watered the horses, thus 
adding another element of difficulty to the matter of diagno- 
sis. But I have seen half a dozen more cases, and have had 
reported to me still more this summer of a similar affection, 
where diseased human attendants were known to be absent. 
As far as known, this affection is confined to four, five, six and 
seven-year olds in prime condition. | called the attention of 
the district veterinarian to some of these cases, and he coin- 
cided with the*diagnosis, “ stomatitis pustulosa contagiosa.” 

[To comply with the request of the author, we must re- 
spectfully say that a careful reading of the above article makes 
us consider all those as cases of equine variola—horse pox.— 


EDITOR], 
OBSTINATE CONSTIPATION. 


Ws. R. Craussen, V. 8., Waupaca, Wis. 

The subject of this report was a five-year-old bay gelding. 
Monday forenoon, July 14th, the horse was at work, appear- 
ing as well as ever, ate his meal at noon, but was shortly after 
noticed to be uneasy. He would now and then look around 
to his flank, raise one hind leg and touch his sheath with his 
nose ; would paw a little, then lie down quietly for an hour 
or more at the time. This continued till Tuesday morning, 
when he would remain lying in the sternal position, unless 
made to rise. I was called in at this time. Temperature, 
respiration and pulse normal. On inquiry I[ was informed 
that Monday, just before noon, the horse had voided foeces, 
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normal in appearance, but passed 
since that. Examination per rectum proved this to be empty, 
while the colon was filled with alimentary matter. Diagnosis 
impaction. Eserine sulph. gr. i, followed in one half hour by 
pilocarpine muriate grs. ii, was administered and caused vio 
lent expulsive efforts, but no foeces followed. Injections 
thrown into the bowels would be expelled immediately, ac- 
companied by more or less flatus. Gave aloes 2 vi and left. 
On Thursday, two small pellets, enveloped in mucous, 
came away. I now began to mistrust some serious obstruc- 
tion and ordered flaxseed tea, to which was added a little fl. 
ext. hydrastis and cascara sagrada, to be given every four 
hours and to be supplemented by clysters. 
friday, condition about the same. Temperature normal, 
pulse 38. 
Saturday. No change. Took a few mouthfuls of bran- 


Sunday. Lying quietly: no foeces. ie 


Monday and Tuesday. Nochange. 1 pint linseed oil, to 
_ which was added gtt 15 croton oil. In afternoon one grain 
eserine sulph. Straining, no foeces. 

Wednesday. Pulse rose to 60. No other change. 

Thursday. Pulse 65. No foeces. 

Thursday night. Uneasy. Broke out through the barn 
door and trotted around the yard. Slushing sound in the 


bowels; for the first time tympanitic; drank a quantity of 


_ water at the well; went back in the barnand died, apparently 


from asphyxia. 


At the autopsy, the stomach, small intestines and the first 


two divisions of the great colon, were found to be nearly 


empty. The last two divisions were filled, and in the floating 
colon, about eight or ten inches from its origin was found a 
- ball, weighing one and one half pound, completely blocking 
. the passage. Behind this two small, hard pellets. On sec- 
_ tion the ball was found to consist of an outside layer, about 
one inch thick, inside of which was another small ball, the 


nucleus of which consisted of a gravel, the size of a small 


hazel nut. That part ¢ of the floating colon, between the ob- 
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struction and the origin of the organ, was highly inflamed and a 
nearly denuded of its mucous coat. Otherwise the intestines 
looked well and there was but very little effusion into the — 
peritoneal cavity. 

During the time the horse was sick, intestinal murmurs | 
could be iioud sometimes quite natural, at other times tink. 
ling. 


; _ FRACTURE AND AMPUTATION OF THE LOWER JAW. 


By Dr. D. K. Lieut, D.V.S., Palmyra, Pa. 


I have mailed to you to-day a package containing the in- r 
ferior extremity of inferior maxillary of a two-y ear-old dark 
bay filly, with the desire to have it deposited in yourmuseum © 
should you see fit to do so. 

The colt when first seen by me presented extensive swell. 
ing of inferior portion of lower jaw which, upon examination, : 
proved to be a fracture of the body of inferior maxillary with 6 . 


membrane. An attempt was made to splint and bandage the 7 
part, but progressing very unfavorably, we suggested to the 
owner that the only proper available thing to do was either 
destruction of the colt or amputation. The latter being de- St 
cided upon, we proceeded to amputate the part, leavilig as ae 
much mucous membrane intact as could be possibly done. : 
The wound was nicely dressed and I ordered the attendant — 
to syringe the parts twice aday with a weak solution of nitric. = 4 
acid, and all solid food withheld for three or four weeks. The __ 
case progressing very favorably, nothing more was done ex- ae 
cept the removal of dead pieces of bone. As the healing ae 
progressed, the part completely covered with the mucous 
membrane presented a nice, smooth, and even extremity,no 
pendulousness or retraction of the lower lip following,as was 
anticipated in the beginning. a 
The accident occurred in July, 1886, during an attempt at * 
breaking the colt with a war bridle, etc. The mare has had ~ a 
three colts since, and up to date is doing well; nothing ab- gy 
normal can be detected by external pti ation, etc. . 
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IMPACTION OF OMASUM. 
By 8. C. Orr, V.S., Manhattan, Kansas. 


On the evening of July 19th, I was cailed to the State 
Agricultural College Farm to see a valuable short horn cow, 
seven years old and weighing 1400 pounds. Upon examina- 
tion [ found symptoms of constipation, with probably slight 
impaction of the omasum, from eating the dry grass in the 
pasture, but did not consider the case a serious one. I gave 
epsom saits 2 pounds, pulv. Jam. ginger 4 ounce, nux. vom. 
14 drachms, in about 3 quarts of water, and ordered a little 
bran mash and plenty of drinking water. On the-evening, of 
the 20th I went back, to find no change. I then gave 1 pint 

_ raw oil (all I had with me) and to drops croton oil, and or- 
dered walking exercise, with occasional injections per rectum 
for several hours. On the morning of the 21st, there still be- 
ing no action from the medicine, we gave her 134 pounds ep- 
som salts, 10 drops croton oil and 1 pint of molasses mixed 

with warm water, and ordered 2 quarts linseed tea to be given 
as a drench, and warm water per rectum every hour, and walk- 
ing exercise the last quarter of each hour through the day, 
and the same treatment every two hours through the night. 

On the morning of the 22d there still being no action from 

the medicine, we gave 2 pounds of epsom salt, pound sodium 
chloride, 40 drops croton oil and 14 pints molasses in warm 
- water, and continued the drenches, injections per rectum and 
i walking exercises alternated with kneading the stomach every 
two or “three hours during the day-time, and resting at night. 

On the evening of the 24th there was a slight action of the 

ae bowels, and on the morning of the 25th a copious discharge. 

_ The cow now began to regain her appetite and complete re- 

- covery soon took place. During the treatment the cow was 

allowed all the water she would drink. She would eat a lit- 
tle bran occasionally and did not seem to suffer much pain. 


By C. Brupen, D.V.S., New York. 


x On July 24th, 1890, at 6 A. M.,a gentleman called at my 
_ house, requesting me to go at once to Harlem, and see a mare 
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which had had a colt and was in a critical condition. Onmy 
arrival, I found a sorrel mare ina large stall standing up, in 
a comfortable, though somewhat weak condition. ‘ 

In a corner of the stall lay the colt, with placenta alinoet: 
separated where the mare had foaled. I removed the pla-— 
centa and found it was about a nine month foetus. Partly under- | 
neath lay another colt. 1 separated it from the placenta and 
found it a seven months colt, both in a well formed condition _ 
but dead. In the afternoon I met the owner in his stable down- | a 
town and was telling him what I found. He said, he did not _ 
know she was in foal; his man standing by remarked, “ don't | : 
you remember, when she went to the farm the first of Octo- | 
ber the colt served her; then we tried her again the begin- a. 
ning of December to the old horse and she took him;” he said __ 
he saw her take both. The difference in the development of | 
the colts clearly shows there were two conceptions. This © 
mare was brought to the city in April, and had worked with | 
her mate at hard work until this occurred. Thinking this an © 
interesting case, I have forwarded it for publication. 


By W. Lasaw, D.V.S., House Surgeon. 

This was a simple case, which, however, serve bd 
trate the value of antiseptic applications in veterinary sur- 
gery. 
The subject was a black stallion, one of a team of four-in | fa 
hands, belonging to the Barnum & Baily circus. He was ‘2 
kept, as all the horses in that establishment are, while the 
show is traveling, viz.: under a tent, and only separated — 
from his companions by a flying bar. While this bar was | . 
about being adjusted, and the spike upon which it wasto be | 
secured was being driven into the ground, the stallion eciieddi- = 
upon it, and in moving away tore his scrotum, almost entirely 
separating by a transverse and somewhat curved section, the 
external covering of the testicles. The wound 
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_ entire width of the scrotum and passed forward to the front 

_ of the testicles, where it not only divided the cutaneous cover- 
ing, but also the dartos. The wound bled quite freely, and 

_ had quite an ugly look. The animal, however, proved tracta- 

_ ble and comparatively equal to the importance of the case, 
and submitted well to the emergency. The wound was im- 
mediately thoroughly washed, and the parts brought as well 
as possible into juxtaposition, and kept in place by ten points 
of suture, the whole surface being well syringed with a solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury, 1-2000 and a pad of absorbent 
cotton applied, covering the entire region, the whole being 

_ kept in place by a large suspensory. The temperature of the 

_ horse remained normal all along. The continuation of this 


largest portion of the wound, and a slight swelling of the tes- 
ticles, which was at first noticeable, soon disappeared. Some 
_ discharge, however, took place from the upper part of the 
inguinal region, where the animal had been considerably 
- chafed, as well as in one small portion of the posterior edge 


_ of the lacerated scrotum, and with this exception, the animal 
was discharged after seventeen days treatment, a period 
within acure could certainly not have been accom- 

_ plished but for the application and use of the antiseptic treat- 


ment right from the start. 
od 


_ §PRAIN OF THE FLEXOR BRACHII—ULCERATION OF THE BI- 


The patient was a young gray gelding, recently Sanaa 
oe He had worked well since the present owner purchased him, 
- but on the morning of the 21st of March he was found in his 
stall lame in the off fore leg, and showing a small swelling 

- at the scapulo-humeral articulation. The lameness increasing, 
_ and the swelling of the leg as well, and extending downwards 

- to the knee, I was called to see im. At this time the animal 
was evidently very lame and suffering much pain, bearing no 
oo weight on the affected leg and if urged | to move, making ex- 
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great difficulty and reluctance. The point of the shoulder 
iia: ideal was warm and swollen, yet not toa very great extent. The 
pede lesion was located in the bicipital groove, and the case was) 
considered to be one of sprain of the flexor-brachil as it passes 
he case, 
over the humeral surface. A simple treatment of rest, with 
was im- : 
; warm fomentations was prescribed, and was followed for 
n points several days with considerable improvement. The swelling 
‘Gyr seemed to subside, the animal carried more weight upon his 
aaaiieticai weak leg; the forward movement was effected with more — 
ater freedom and the case presented quite a favorable appearance, 
ell in until one morning, having been about a week under treatment, 
it he was found to be very lame again, much more so indeed 
es than before, refusing to put any weight on the leg or attempt 
n in the é 
to carry it forward. The shoulder remained about the same 
the tes- 
ies and the swelling of the leg had also the same appearance. A 
; of the strong and severe blister was then applied, covering the entire 
front portion of the scapulo-humeral articulation. This was 
derably 
followed by good results so far as concerned the action of the . 
; blister but with little effect on the diseased leg, though after 
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tension forwards of the right extremity alone, and only with oe 


the first vesicant effects the animal seemed to be inclined to 
bear more weight on his leg, and possibly to carry it some- 
what forward moretasily. This slight improvement was only 
temporary. The former stiffness returned; all motion seemed 
to have ceased at the scapulo-humeral joint; when walking, 


he carried his off fore leg forward by a jump; the external _ 


scapular muscles became very much atrophied, and the parts 


seemed to be deformed by a large plastic exudation on the 


upper end of the humerus. The owner was then notified of 


the incurable condition of his horse and ordered his destruc- _ 


tion. At the post mortem examination and after the prepara 


tion of the bones of the joint, the principal lesions were found i = 
The 


to be located at’the upper extremity of the humerus. 


fibro-cartilage of the bicipital groove was entirely ulcerated, — ag 


the spongy substance of the bone presenting itself rough and 


sottened, and all around the groove, evidence of active perios- oR 
titis existed, bony deposits extending all over and reaching 
the inferior extremity of the scapula, principally around the | 


tuberosity of the coracoid process. 


‘ 
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REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE MEDECINE DOSIMETRIQUE VETE- 
RINAIRE. (Ch. Chauteaud, Publisher, Paris. 


The therapeutic introduced some nineteen years ago by 
Professor Burggraere, under the name of “dosimetric medi- 
cine,” has made great progress in Europe especially, and prin- 
cipally in France, and its adoption in veterinary practice 
counts, at the present time, numerous partisans, having 
amongst its supporters gentlemen of high standing in veteri- 
nary circles. 

A new journal, the /uternational Review of Veterinary Dost- 
metric Medecine, has now been issued, under the direction of the 
author of the new method and we hereby offer our best 
wishes for its success, and tender our sincere welcome to the 
new journalistic candidate. If patience and perseverance can 
insure success, these qualities, and the energy exhibited by Dr. 
Burggraere will both deserve and secure this realization. But 
whether this be so or not, the labors and efforts of the learned 
professor are not likely ever to be forgotten, and one day or 
another will claim, and doubtless receive, the just apprecia- 
tion that his work deserves. We are ‘not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the “dosimetric therapeutic” to speak very in- 
telligently of its value, but at the same time we cannot but 
recognize the fact that the use of the alkaloids, which consti- 
tutes one of the principal features of the method, does in 
many instances supersede advantageously some of the nu- 
merous compounds which compose many of the prescriptions 


- in ordinary use, and that,in many instances, we have been 


personally benefited in employing them. 
Can it be that this is only a European manifestation of 
what has for so many years been known in the United States 


as the “Eclectic School of Medicine,” the two principal 


- points of whose doctrine and practice refer to the employ- 
ment of vegetable alkaloids and the denunciation of mineral 


remedies? 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The Semi-Annual Meeting of the New York State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety was held at the Vanderbilt House, Syracuse, New York, July 15th and 
16th, 1890. A large number of qualified veterinary surgeons from all parts of the 
Empire State were in attendance, showing that the Society, although new in its 
organization, to be one of the most solid and enterprising of any veterinary society 
yet found in our United States. 

President Morris called the meeting to order by a few well chosen words, 
outlining the veterinary profession, its abuses in the past, and its aim and wants 
in the future. Also defining the class of men who have taken it up as a profes- 
sion. The roll was then called, showing nearly all of the organizers present. A 
recess was then taken for the Censors to investigate the qualifications of appli- 
cants for membership. After the investigation by the Censors, the following 
gentlemen were accepted and became members of the society : 

John A. Bell, W. L. Baker, E. E. Bowen, James Uarnrite, Chas. Cowie, 
A. Drinkwater, W. G. Dodds, O. B. French, G. P. Geffery, W. G. Hollingworth, 
Wilson Huff, N. P. Hinkley, B. Howes, A. L. Hunter, J. J. Hill, E. D. Hayden, 
M. J. Henderson, E. B. Ingalls, H. C. Klicker, Prof. James Law, D. Leary, 
W. E. Langford, Asa N. McQueen, G. H. Moulter, C. D. Morris, M. M. Poucher, 
R. E. Rowell, F. A. Rich, G@. H. Roberts, B. K. Siltzer, Wm. Somerville, Jr., 
Robert Somerville, Harry Sutterby, J. K. Sutterby, Frank Sutterby, W. S. 
Stevenson, G. H. Summerfeldt, John Wende, James Whytock, F. E. Williams, 
J.D. Whyte. 

Letters of regret and telegrams of congratulations were read by the Secre- 
tary from a number of prominent veterinary surgeons who were unable to be 
present at the meeting. One in particular from Prof. Liautard, regreting his 
inability to be present on account of poor health, but stating his pleasure in see- 
ing the organization of a veterinary society for our better protection and the 
advancement of the veterinary science, and sending us his sincere good wishes 
in our enterprise. The President then asked Prof. Law, of Ithaca, to make a 
few remarks. 

Prof. Law then spoke briefly on the veterinary science, and the want of bet- 
ter veterinary legislation, and of better sanitary, police and scientific inspection 
of our meat and milk. He spoke of the spreading of the disease actinomycosis, 
showing the necessity of better and more thorough inspections of our meats and 
stock, and of more rigid laws by the Government to stamp it out. Prof. Law 
also thought it would be a good idea to have a Veterinary Examining Board, sini- 
lar to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of England. Several of the 
veterinary surgeons in the room expressed their opinion and stated the urgent 
needs of veterinary surgeons on all our local health boards, and as inspectors 
of live stock, dressed meats, milk, and of all private and public dairys, showing 
that the percentage of contagious diseases which our medical men have to cope 
With are caused and produced by infected meats, impure milk and unhealthy 
stables. 
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The reports of standing committees were then received and accepted. Dr. 
Morris then reported the action taken at the meeting of our last Legislature. 
When the matter of better legislation came up before the Society every member 
in the room showed his individual interest by pledging himself by all honorable 
means to try and gain the assistance of all his friends to aid in petitioning the 
coming Legislature to grant better laws and better protection to the qualified 
veterinary surgeon. 

By-Laws and a Code of [Ethics were unanimously agreed upon by all mem- 

bers present, and adopted. 
_ The balance of the evening session was taken up by a number of the mem- 
bers communicating and describing important and interesting medical and surgi- 
cal cases that had come under their personal observations in their recent practice. 
The discussions caused by such communications were not only interesting, but 
were highty instructive to all members present, showing that the veterinary pro- 
fession of to-day is composed of thoroughly educated and scientific men, who 
spend their time investigating and treating the numerous diseases and ailments 
of our live stock, in a more scientific manner and with better results than has 
ever been known in past generations. 

The question of papers for the next meeting in January, 1891, was then dis- 
cussed, and the following gentlemen were appointed to prepare papers: 

Prof. James Law, Dr. Jno. A. Bell, Dr. A. L. Hunter, Dr. H. Sutterby, Dr. 
A. McQueen. 

The Censors then met and filled out certificates and delivered to members 
who were present. The meeting continued in active work until late in the after- 
noon of July 16th, when an adjournment was made to the second week of Janu- 
ary, 1891, subject to the call of the Secretary. 

And thus closed two days of hard work, of one of the most successful, en- 
thusiastic and interesting meetings of veterinary surgeons ever held in the State 


of New York. 


ARMAND ©. GOUBAUX. 


It was our sad duty to notice in our last issue the death of 
the last of our worthy teachers during our sojourn at Alfort— 
Honorary Director Armand Charles Goubaux, who suc 
: cumbed on the 29th of June to a disease of the bladder from 
_ which he had been suffering for several years. His funeral 

took place on the first of July. Graduated in 1831, he soon 
entered the school of Alfort and successively held the posi- 
tions of Professor of Anatomy, and later on, that of Director 
of the school. Author of many valuable scientific veterinary 
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Goubaux, one of the leaders of the French veterinary profes- 
sion, was liked by all who approached him, and in the various 
honorary positions which he held in his professional career 
had made a large number of friends, who all appreciated his 


genial and kind-hearted manner towards all, as well students © 


under his tuition or direction, as confreres or a acs of his — 


long professional life. 


GILBERT A. LATHROP, D.V.S. 


It is with great regret that we have also to announce the 
death of Dr. Lathrop, which took place under sad circum- 
stances on the 4th of August, as the result of severe injuries 
he had received in driving a pair of runaway horses, when he 
was thrown down, falling into a creek where, on account of 
the injuries he had sustained, he was drowned. Dr. Lathrop, 
who was a graduate of the American Veterinary College, re- 
ceived his diploma in 1888 and after serving a year as house 
surgeon at the hospital department of the college, had started 
practice in his home in Pennsylvania, where his congenial dis- 
position and his ability as a practitioner made him a favorite 
among those who knew him. Dr. Lathrop at the time of his 
death was twenty-three years of age. 


HONORARY PROFESSOR H. TOUSSAINT. 


As we go to press the news reaches us of the death of M. 
A. Toussaint, honorary professor of the veterinary school of 
Toulouse, which took place after a long and painful illness. 
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PAPER HorsESHOES.—Experiments are now in progress in 
_ Germany with horseshoes made of a substance which in- 
cludes a large proportion of paper in its composition. This 


shoe adheres to the foot better than those made of iron, re- 


sists the action of water, and prevents the horse from slipping, 
_ by becoming rough with use.—Revue Sctentzf.. 
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